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THE PUBLIC IMAGE OF 
CORRECTIONS 


By RAY BERGER 


Mr. Berger is a Deputy Probation Officer III in the East San Fernando 
Valley area office of the Los Angeles County Probation Department 
and a member of the CPPCA’s committee on public image of 
corrections. 


A 1976 survey of the California Probation, Parole and Correctional 
Association identified “the public image of corrections as having the 
highest importance and priority to its membership. At a subsequent 
leadership conference, a committee was named to study this issue. 
This paper provides a basis for a workshop on “The Public Image of 
Corrections” to be held at the CPPCA’s annual training conference 
May 24-26, 1978, in Palm Springs. 


I. Introduction 


A 1976 CPPCA survey identified “The Public Image of Corrections” as 
one of the issues having the highest importance and priority to its mem- 
bership. That survey resulted, eventually, in the selection of this topic for 
the CPPCA Leadership Conference, held in Sacramento, on Sept. 15-16, 
1977. 

At that conference, the committee which prepared this paper was 
formed and directed to further study this issue. 

It is planned that this paper will provide the basis for a workshop, “The 
Public Image of Corrections,” to be held at the CPPCA’s annual training 
conference, May 24-26, 1978, at the Riviera Hotel in Palm Springs. 

The public knows very little about corrections and what it does know 
is mostly negative, according to several decades of correctional literature. 

This dismal opinion has been so widely accepted in correctional circles 
as to become a truism. However, until recently there has been no hard 
data on which to confirm or refute that allegation. 

The conclusion of a “poor public image” has been largely based on 
personal opinions, on assumptions that were felt to be “common knowl- 
edge” and on information obtained without benefit of the rigorously scien- 
tific controls used by today’s social researchers. 

Using the data now available, this paper will attempt to clarify the 
public image of corrections and thereby dispel some of the myths and 
mysteries that have surrounded it. 
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It will be asserted here, based on our research, that there has been a 
longstanding “information gap” between corrections and the public. It 
will be asserted, also, that there has been a “gap” between correctional 
personnel and their own public image. 


It should not be surprising, therefore, to discover that correctional per- 
sonnel have provided little help to the public in filling the information gap 
between them. 


This committee hastens to add that it makes no claim to have all the 
answers. Instead, it will be stressed that there is a need for much more 
work to be done in this subject area—especially in interpreting the data 
and deciding what to do about it. 


It is hoped that this paper, and the planned workshop in Palm Springs, 
will be helpful in informing correctional personnel about the realities of 
their public image and in continuing the effort to identify suitable strate- 
gies and goals thai will constructively impact the public image of correc- 
tions. 


What is the public image of corrections in California? 


Probably the best available data at this time is the survey conducted in 
1972 by the reputable Field Research Corporation and published in 1974 
by the Institute of Governmental Studies at Berkeley. 

This survey was administered by the American Justice Institute and 


sponsored by the California Department of Justice Commission on Peace 
Officer Standards and Training. It was funded by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, California Council of Criminal Justice. 


This public opinion survey was made by means of interviews 
with a cross-section sampling of the general public of Califor- 
nia. In all, 811 personal, in-home interviews were made with 
persons 18 and older, and 126 were made with teenagers aged 
14-17. The survey was designed to produce results that could be 
projected to the population of the state at large; to this end, it 
includes a proportionate number of people representing all 
socio-economic levels, ages, and races.' 


To begin with, we may gain a useful perspective on the public image 
of corrections by making a comparison with the other components of the 
criminal justice system. The first table will utilize a seven point scale 
weighted as follows: 


Extremely good job 

Very good job 

I I Bei rcstinssceesinpissnisnsianincietiisanteibhacensiealieninaaiiiandiialle 5 
Neutral, don’t know 

RE BIE CID sisisenscsiencnetiiercssnctndsininnnsiidnibiniiniaiiitinamannaninniainlig 3 
Very poor job 

Extremely poor job 


1. Public Opinion of Criminal Justice in California: A Survey Conducted by Field Research Corporation, Institute of 
Governmental Studies, University of California, Berkeley, 1974, p. 117 
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Table 1 measures the public’s evaluation of the job being done by the 
various criminal justice agencies. 


TABLE 1 

Police 

PUBIC DSCLOnUeTs 22c ohio aan nnanenuntaies 4.45 
DIN sic sisciisiascaicanebieatijnseaneiaabisegipadetena Saceceucvetacaucareveswenee 4.44 
EPURRE. RRO Ccssiiciinesiccitidhinnctiniaciarens sekscasecivatidiscsbasseneasise 4.43 
BPUSISUNOTA ROO PRI CONS acacesdacsccitidsscoccscsocsctossdocccanas ibacoducondecuceeiees wa S00 
PRVOLE OL IICONS osscascackie eer eaie skate scabacucavtsbuatasavaiudacassapeecenantsent 4.28 
Correctional Officers 


Although the correctional agencies do not fare very well comparatively, 


their ratings might not be as low as many interested observers may have 
been conditioned to expect. 


Table 2 provides a more detailed look at how the above ratings were 
obtained for probation, parole and correctional officers. 


TABLE 2 


THE PUBLIC’S EVALUATION OF THE JOB BEING DONE BY 
PROBATION (a), 
PAROLE (b), AND CORRECTIONAL OFFICERS (c), 
ADULTS/TEENAGERS STATEWIDE 


PROBATION PAROLE CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICERS OFFICERS OFFICERS 

TEEN- TEEN- TEEN- 

JOB RATING ADULTS AGERS ADULTS AGERS ADULTS AGERS 

Extremely good job (7) : 2% 5% 2% 1% 2% 3% 
Very good job (6) ....... yikes 17 23 ll 18 8 9 
Somewhat good job (5) ......... 27 28 25 40 21 24 
Neutral, don’t know (4) ........ 35 19 43 28 42 31 
Somewhat poor job (3) .......... 13 15 13 9 15 20 
Very poor job (2) Sisiawsaies 4 8 A 2 8 8 

Extremely poor job (1) 3 3 2 2 5 5 


Mean rating siescsorte : ‘ : 3.98 4.00 
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It is interesting to note, in Table 3, the relative rankings of the criminal 
justice agencies, as contrasted with their ratings in Table 1. 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF “POOR JOB” RATINGS RECEIVED BY 
SEVEN CRIMINAL JUSTICE POSITIONS FROM 
THE CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 


Percent rating job 
“poor” 
Adults Teenagers 
Correctional OfIC6Ts «.....ccccccscsceseccceopceescsoseses 27% 33% 
Ne UNOS son ii apse celceecccaracastareseention 27% 10% 
CI genes tiates acct a iinkcbein Glens cae 21% 12% 
Probation officers 20% 26% 
BI IS oii cc ceccstatvestchanhonueeiiods 19% 13% 
PMI CORTE ove chien cise ds sessesajninsecsscnseaxases 17% 15% 
Police 10% 9% 


Correctional officers receive the lowest job rating of any of 
the seven criminal justice system positions examined. This is 
partially due to the large number of people who say they don’t 
have any opinion or are “neutral,” but it also is due to a large 
number of adults and teenagers who simply think correctional 
officers are doing a “poor job.” More people are overtly critical 
of correctional officers than of any other group.’ 


The Field Survey has compiled numerous other tables, broken down by 
socio-demographic characteristics, which are invaluable in clarifying how 
specific segments of the public feel about probation, parole and correc- 
tional officers. 

Rather than merely duplicating the extensive tables of statistics includ- 
ed in the source material, we can more concisely provide some sense of 
their scope and content by listing a few of the generalizations that were 
gleaned from them.* 

For example, parole officers, in common with probation officers, receive 
their criticism disproportionately from younger, upper class, well-educat- 
ed people. In contrast, they get more than average support from lower 
class, less well-educated people. 

Black people are more prone to criticize parole officers than probation 
officers. In fact, Blacks are more likely than any other group to praise the 
job probation officers are doing; but Blacks are the group most critical of 
correctional officers— 53 percent of the Blacks surveyed rate the job done 
by correctional officers as “poor.” 

Mexican and other Latin people neither praise nor criticize correctional 
officers very much, although Latins are more positive towards them thu 
any other racial group. The Mexican population demonstrates a fairly 


2. Ibid., p. 91 


* Persons interested in more complete information are referred to the original study, Public Opinion of Criminal Justice 
in California, which may be obtained from the Institute of Governmental Studies, 109 Moses Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley, California, 94720 
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favorable attitude towards parole and probation officers, while other La- 
tins express considerable praise for both of these groups. 

The attitudes of Whites towards each of the correctional agencies are 
characterized by relatively moderate praise and criticism. 

Many other such generalizations are possible, although we feel it is 
beyond the scope of this paper to explore them in exhaustive detail. 

However, a few further comments, of particular interest, seem justified. 

For instance, we feel it is important for this paper to point out some of 
the effects on the public image of corrections caused by “familiarity” with 
correctional personnel and by the experience of being jailed, or knowing 
someone who was jailed. 

Consider the implications of the following: 


Knowing someone who has been in jail leads to somewhat 
more than average criticism of probation officers, but the sever- 
est critics of the job parole officers are doing are found among 
people who are friends or relatives of a person in this profession. 
The percentage is striking—55% of the people who know a 
parole officer well rate the job being done by the group as 
“poor.” The survey does not offer any direct explanations of 
why this is the case, but it is possible to conjecture that it may 
be a result of the fact that parole officers as a group tend to 
reflect to those around them an attitude of self-criticism and/or 
frustration about their own performance in what is conceded to 
be a very difficult and exposed job environment. 

Knowing someone who has served time in jail or prison also 
tends to make people more critical of correctional officers, and, 
as with parole officers, the people who know a correctional 
officer best are also most likely to express critical attitudes 
about the job they believe the officers are doing (39% “poor 
job” ratings). Perhaps this, too, can be explained in part by the 
personal experiences which correctional officers might be most 
likely to talk about to their family members and friends; i.e., 
stories which tended to emphasize problems and failures in the 
prison system rather than its successes.* 


The comparable statistics about probation and correctional officers are 
not quite as incriminating as those referred to above. However, they still 
show that the percentage of “friends and relatives” finding that they do 
a “poor job” exceeds that of persons who do not know any probation or 
correctional officers. 

There is one other interpretation included in the Field Survey that we 
feel is too valuable to omit from this report. 

Based on the extensive information collected by their trained interview- 
ers, the Field Corporation Staff evaluated the public’s expectations about 
certain attitudes and behaviors. 

By a_ xethod of comparing the expected desirability and probability of 
these seiected attitudes and behaviors, the Field staff determined if the 
public felt these items were “overemphasized,” “underemphasized”’ or 
received emphasis that was “about right.” 


3. Ibid., p. 98 
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The following summary analyses for probation, parole and correctional 
officers are felt to be of special interest. 


PROBATION OFFICERS 


. . . Probation officers are seen as somewhat over-concerned 
about problems of racial discrimination. They also don’t put 
enough emphasis, according to the public’s view, on crime pre- 
vention. While Californians seem to feel that probation officers 
should more diligently seek aid from community organizations 
to assist rehabilitation, they balance it with a feeling that efforts 
to gain more public acceptance of probationers are somewhat 
overdone. Nevertheless, despite a general disposition toward 
more firmness and less favoritism toward probationers, the pub- 
lic still believes that probation officers may be too willing to 
revoke paroles. 

It is quite important to the public that probation officers 
assist probationers to adjust and that they be able to cope with 
emotional disorders, and they are believed to be placing about 
the right amount of emphasis on this. Also important, and being 
done with proper emphasis, is counseling probationers and set- 
ting standards they can fulfill. 


PAROLE OFFICERS 

. . . Parole officers are seen to be too ready to revoke parole, 
and that this is an important matter in judging the job that they 
do. Also important in judging the kind of job being done by 
parole officers, and being underemphasized in the public’s 
view, is identifying potential employers for parolees. Also not 
sufficiently emphasized, the public feels, is the efforts exerted 
by parole officers to prevent crime, and to recognize emotional 
disorders and to assist parolees to adjust. 

Important, and being performed adequately at present, are 
such things as being aware of racial discrimination problems, 
setting standards which parolees can understand and fulfill, and 
giving them counseling and advice and seeking rehabilitation 
aid from community agencies. The public also credits parole 
officers with being more concerned with rehabilitation than 
with punishment. Parole officers should not, and do not accord- 
ing to the public’s view, identify too closely with the parolee, 
or permit racial bias to affect their judgment, and they should 
take care not to appear to be slanting their testimony in court 
to justify their actions. 


CORRECTIONAL OFFICERS 

The public image of correctional officers is not entirely favor- 
able, as earlier sections of this chapter have shown. The factors 
which appear to be at least partially responsible for this include 
treating prisoners too severely, using force on prisoners who 
refuse to obey, and permitting racial origin to impair objectivity. 
All of these things are importantly associated with shaping basic 
attitudes. Failing to recognize and handle emotional disorders, 
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and to treat prisoners with respect and to report their grievances 
are also matters for strong criticism at present by the public. 

Important things which the public feels correctional officers 
are doing adequately at this time are: being aware of racial 
discrimination problems, of seeking community help for 
rehabilitation and jobs and of giving prisoners maximum free- 
dom within the rules. Permission for conjugal visits and toler- 
ance of homosexual practices in prison are not seen as very 
desirable and are seen as receiving about the right amount of 
emphasis at this time. Prevention of crime and medical atten- 
tion are also seen as adequately emphasized at present.* 


To complete this section, we offer several important summary points— 
although we do not suggest that they are all-inclusive. 

1. The prevailing public view of corrections in California is probably 
more “neutral” than “negative.” 


2. The public does not rate very highly the relative effectiveness of 
correctional agencies, in comparison with the other components of the 
criminal justice system. 

3. There are discernable likes and dislikes about correctional agencies, 
among socio-demographically defined groups. 

4. By comments to their friends, relatives and associates, correctional 
personnel may be among their own worst enemies in damaging their 
public image. 

(It should be pointed out that we are well aware of a possible discrep- 
ancy between the results of the Field Survey, which was taken in 1972, and 
the situation that may exist today. 

Lacking any recent studies whose methodology compared favorably to 
the Field Survey, this committee faced the choice of regarding the Field 
results as “current” or relying on the same kinds of poorly documented 
materials which have been traditionally accepted as facts. 

We feel, therefore, that our choice to utilize the findings of the Field 


Survey is justified and does provide us with the best available informa- 
tion.) 


How did we achieve the current public image of corrections? 


There is little data available to help us pin down the exact causes or 
processes by which the current image of corrections has been achieved. 

We maintain that many variables have worked together, often in ways 
that are not fully understood, to create the current public image. The most 
important of these variables are probably included in the following cate- 
gories: 


The media (television, radio, newspapers and magazines) 


Word-of-mouth (from friends, relatives, neighbors, etc.) 


Personal experience (as victim, defendant, witness, juror, 
etc.) 


Relationship (with correctional, or other criminal justice per- 
sonnel) 


4. Ibid., pp. 95-97 
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We have no scientific basis, however, on which to assess the relative 
importance of these and other variables to the current public image of 
corrections. 

The formation of public opinion is a dynamic process, which continues 
to elude accurate measurement. Although the social sciences can measure 
public attitudes with some precision, they have not yet developed suffi- 
ciently sensitive instruments to reveal exactly how those attitudes are 
formed. 

Nevertheless, some enlightened speculation is possible regarding some 
of the factors which may have contributed to the current public image of 
corrections. 

For example, over the past 18 months considerable California media 
space has been devoted to parole policies, Senate Bill 42 and the alleged 
infiltration of certain drug rehabilitation programs by the “Mexican 
Mafia.” 

Due to these factors, and probably others, a partial reduction of the 
“information gap” between corrections and the public might be assumed. 
But, even if this is true, it does not justify minimizing the seriousness of 
the “information gap” that we believe still exists. 

Based on a qualitative analysis of the recent media coverage of correc- 
tional topics, there seems to be no reason to assume that the public has 
become necessarily better informed about corrections. 

What is more likely is that this media coverage has enhanced promi- 
nence of corrections—probably without a commensurate enhancement of 
the public’s understanding of the correctional establishment, or how it fits 
into the criminal justice system. 

An added dimension to the possible media influence on corrections’ 
current public image is provided by the study of a related subject matter, 
the public fear of crime. Research on that topic indicated that “vicarious” 
sources of information may have been of primary importance in the for- 
mation of the public’s attitudes. 


. . the fear of crime may not be as strongly influenced by the 
actual incidence of crime as by other experiences with the crime 
problem generally. For example, the mass media and overly 
zealous or opportunistic crime fighters may play a role in raising 
fears of crime by associating the idea of “crime” with a few 
sensational and terrifying criminal acts. . . 


The fact is that most people experience crime vicariously 
through the daily press, periodicals, novels, radio and television, 
and often the reported experiences of other persons. Their fear 
of crime may be more directly related to the quality and amount 
of this vicarious experience than it is to the actual risks of victim- 
ization.°® 


It is ironic, when considering the relatively “neutral” public opinion 
about corrections, that the public is intensely interested in crime—espe- 
cially media crime, both of the real and fictional varieties. 


5. The Challenge of Crime In A Free Society, President's Commission On Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., February 1967, p. 52 
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This public interest in crime, however, appears to peak at the time of 
the trial and then rapidly dissipate. 


Television crime dramas typically end at the arrest of the suspect, there- 
by encouraging young viewers to regard that as the end of the criminal 
justice process and discouraging them from “finding out more about the 
other equally important parts of the criminal justice system”’.® 


The role of the media, therefore, appears to perpetuate the public’s 
perception of corrections as being relatively insignificant, unless it relates 
to something of a sensational nature. 


For a further perspective of how the current image of corrections was 
achieved, we may consider a recent graduate research project.’ This 
project attempted to determine whether the media, or some other source 
of information, was the most important influence in shaping public atti- 
tudes toward the Los Angeles County Probation Department. Based on 
the results of that research—whose methodology admittedly does not 
compare to that of the Field Survey—it was determined that a considera- 
bly larger percentage of people claimed their opinions were most in- 
fluenced by personal contact with others (i.e. word-of-mouth) , as opposed 
to influence by the media. 


That study and others, therefore, affirm the possibility that the media’s 
most important role in influencing the public image of corrections may be 
as a reinforcer to pre-existing attitudes or dispositions. 


This section would not be complete without some mention of the role 
played by the correctional estabishment itself. Historically, most correc- 
tional agencies have preferred to keep a low profile. 


A veteran of over 30 years in correctional work commented: 
“When I came into this work the basic feeling was to keep the 
public out. There is a tradition of many, many years of correc- 
tional people not leveling with the public. If there was trouble 
in institutions, correctional people tried to keep it quiet. The 
philosophy has been: ‘publicity can only hurt you.’ ” ® 


But times have changed since that statement was made—although not 
as much as we would like. With only a few notable exceptions, such as the 
California Youth Authority, most correctional agencies do not incorporate 
a systematic policy of communicating information to the news media and 
the public. Nor do they have the capability of responding quickly, coher- 
ently and comprehensively when an emergency occurs. 


What should be the image of corrections? 


The critical issue underlying what our image should be is probably 
whether or not the public believes corrections is doing an effective job. 


6. Joseph R. Dominick, “Children Viewing of Crime Shows and Attitudes on Law Enforcement,” Journalism Quarterly, 
Spring 1974, p. 4 


7. Ray Berger, “Assessing the Sources of Information on Which the Public Bases Its Attitudes Towards the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department,” Los Angeles, 1975. (Typewritten.) 


8. William L. Dulaney, “The News Media and Corrections,” Youth Authority Quarterly, Winter 1970, p. 4. 
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To some extent, this assumes that the public knows what it wants. And 
there is some evidence to suggest that it does not know. For example, a 
New York Times public-opinion poll showed: 


. . . that when you ask Americans whether they favor expen- 
sive programs to aid the poor, the blind, dependent children, 
and so on, the answer, by a margin of something like five to one, 
is yes. But, if you ask Americans what they think of “welfare” 
programs, two-thirds of them say that they do not like them.® 


Clearly, we may infer that the word “welfare” has negative connota- 
tions. 

We believe that this kind of semantic contamination is something to 
which corrections must give very careful consideration in formulating 
what its public image should be. 

Certain phrases, or possible ““code-words,” (such as leniency, probation, 
rehabilitation, recidivism or deterrence) might somehow communicate 
unwanted, unrelated or unrealistic public expectations. 


We propose the image should be one in which corrections is viewed as 
effective, within the framework of what is possible. 

In other words, we mean to establish that the correctional process has 
a limited function within the criminal justice system. The public must be 
made aware that there are only certain things the correctional process can 
reasonably hope to accomplish. Thus, the public image of corrections 
should clearly reflect what might be reasonably achieved in terms of 
rehabilitating and controlling offenders. 

It is clear that the correctional process cannot be totally charged with 
managing crime prevention. However, correctional personnel can and 
should take stands on and lobby for programs aimed at prevention. 

In this light, it follows that we need to visibly and effectively demon- 
strate those values which convey an image of “corrections” providing 
meaningful services to both client and public alike. 

One strategy for accomplishing this end is to focus on key words and 
phrases that we want to come to mind when people think of “corrections.” 
The words “responsibility” and “effectiveness” are at the core of the 
desired image. Below we delineate additional words and phrases, related 
to these two central objectives, that may be helpful. 


A. Responsibility 


1) Conscientious (in performance of duties, in balancing offender 
needs against possible risks to public, etc.) 


2) Responsiveness (e.g. to public needs, to court decisions, to agency 
directions) 


3) Responsible (in personal decision making and all other job func- 
tions) 


9. Paul H. Weaver, “Do the American People Know What They Want?”, Commentary, December 1977, p. 62. 
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B. Effectiveness 


1) Knowledgeable (in casework skills, in awareness of appropriate 
laws, codes, etc.) 


2) Resourceful (in obtaining and utilizing community resources and 
services) 


3) Understanding (to needs of victim, as well as the offender) 
4) Insightful (has common sense, as well as academic training) 


5) Courageous (able to exercise moral initiative and take difficult 
stands, if necessary) 


Based on our limited research, we are not prepared at this time to offer 
any definitive list of words that should be projected about correctional 
personnel. Other words that may be valid are: honest, straightforward, 
dedicated, concerned, reliable, fair, firm, compassionate and self-improv- 
ing. 

A final important consideration, which should constantly be kept in 
mind, is the need to create credibility for corrections. We believe this will 
most effectively result from a comprehensive and flexible plan of public 
information and public education. Such a plan stands in marked contrast 


to any plan that would focus exclusively on public relations and, thereby, 
attempt to cover up all, or any, blemishes on the image of corrections. 


What good effect is intended by improving the public image of correc- 
tions? 


At the risk of sounding pretentious, we believe that many good effects 
may result from improving the public image of corrections. 

History has shown us that public attitudes can, and do, have an effect 
on the policies of our social and governmental agencies. This is not to 
suggest that public attitudes automatically, or necessarily, determine so- 
cial policy, but rather that they have some influence on the process. 

Therefore, by changing the public’s perception and expectations, we 
may be able to help expedite constructive changes. 

More specifically, a good effect intended is an improvement in the 
efficiency and effectiveness of corrections. This will serve the public’s 
needs, directly or indirectly, by helping to prevent crime, to reduce recidi- 
vism, to facilitate assistance to victims and to otherwise improve the serv- 
ices rendered to the public. 

Another intended good effect, and one on which most of the other good 
effects is dependent, is to provide improved opportunities—vocationally, 
educationally and socially—for the offenders in the correctional system. 


What is the target population? 
Now public opinion is usually itself inert and ineffective un- 


less it is transformed into what may roughly be termed political 
power. To gain support for correctional programs from the 
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politically active is a great advantage. To win maximum sup- 
port, an even greater advantage, you must stimulate the politi- 
cally inert to action.’ 


In broadest terms, as described in the quote above, our target popula- 
tion is the general public. But that ambitious goal is one that we believe 
may best result from pursuing more modest goals. 

We are trying very hard to profit from the experience of the North 
Carolina Department of Correction, which spent an LEAA grant of over 
$250,000 on a comprehensive program of public education, public informa- 
tion and public relations. Unfortunately, random surveys of 10,000 North 
Carolina citizens, taken before and after the program, revealed no meas- 
urable improvement in the level of awareness about corrections. 

The project manager of that North Carolina grant concedes, in retros- 
pect, that the program was overly ambitious and lacked proper organiza- 
tion. 

After evaluating their program and apparent lack of results, we have 
concluded that it is entirely proper that we use “rifles” instead of “shot- 
guns,” in our efforts to influence positively the public image of corrections. 

Accordingly, we are advocating the pursuit of more specific target 
populations, or subgroups, especially those with political or social impor- 
tance. 

Some of these subgroups may be defined socio-demographically. Others 
may be defined by function, such as community service organizations, 
political action committees, educational associations, etc. 

Students and teachers, at various academic levels, are an important 
target population which should be given special consideration and prior- 
ity. 

Dr. Albert Morris, in “Extending Public Understanding of Crime and Its 
Treatment,” outlined an interesting schema, in which he classified five 
target populations, or “publics,” towards the goal of impacting them edu- 
cationally about corrections. He called these target populations: (1) the 
minimally concerned, (2) the civic-minded activists, (3) the peripherally 
involved, (4) the private vocationally involved, and (5) the officially re- 
sponsible.!! 

We plan to examine carefully the plan of Dr. Morris, along with all other 
available related data, in an ongoing effort to identify specific and practi- 
cal target populations. 


What actions should be taken to improve the public image of corrections? 


We have accumulated a number of recommendations, some of which 
may be useful, and they are listed below. (However, we must point out 
that we have not yet evaluated how these recommendations might fit into 
the “master plan” to improve the public image of corrections, which is 
currently being developed.) 


A. Change the name of the association from California, Proba- 
tion, Parole and Correctional Association (CPPCA) to Cali- 
fornia Correctional Association (CCA). 


10. David Dressler, “Which Public Do You Read?”, Crime and Delinquency, April 1963, p. 134 


11. Albert Morris, “Extending Public Understanding of Crime and Its Treatment,” Correctional Research, Bulletin No. 23, 
November 1973, pp. 4-5. 
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. Employ a statewide public information officer for the as- 

sociation. 

>. Arrange for the Executive Board to secure funding to imple- 
ment action programs. 

. Develop films and/or videotapes which portray correction- 
al work, or selected appropriate topics, in a convincing man- 
ner for use by local chapters—or for whatever distribution 
might be beneficial. 

*. Initiate a special recruitment program, inviting member- 

ships by sheriff deputies, police officers, juvenile institution 

staff and correctional officers. 

*, Have each chapter designate an individual to be the local 

media spokesperson and service club speaker. (Coordinate 

this activity and distribute appropriate materials through the 

Public Information Committee.) 

>. Volunteer CPPCA services to assist in correctional training 
and orientation for new deputies in other criminal justice 
agencies, such as law enforcement, the District Attorney and 
the Public Defender. 

. Contact schools to arrange for formalized CPPCA input to 
appropriate classes. (For example, in Los Angeles CPPCA 
is a consultant for the “Youth and the Law” classes, which 
are mandatory in all secondary schools.) 

. Promote the use of CPPCA representatives as guests on radio 

and television programs. 

. Identify interested and capable CPPCA members in local 

chapters to cooperate on statewide programs of public edu- 

cation, public information, or public relations. 

<. Organize a statewide network to detect and respond to 

media attacks on corrections. 

.. Designate a subcommittee to come up with recommenda- 
tions on how corrections can improve its relations (and, 
therefore, its image) with other criminal justice agencies. 

. Develop printed materials, as needed, to facilitate accom- 
plishing the other recommendations. 

. Compile a list of successfully used public relations projects. 

Distribute this list to designated persons in each chapter, 

with the understanding that they attempt to replicate ap- 

propriate projects. Follow up on this, for progress and feed- 
back. 

. Prepare a lesson plan, or program, to educate the member- 

ship on the realities of our public image. Seek their coopera- 

tion in improving the public image. 

. Contact television producers, the networks and the National 

Association of Broadcasters to encourage the use of correc- 

tional practitioners, in a positive manner, on network shows 

—not excluding “soap operas.” 

. Attempt to arrange for a “Public Awareness of Corrections” 

week to be observed in California. 
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R. Investigate the possibility of an in-service, certification 
course for public school teachers on the correctional system 
in California. 

. Investigate the possibility of developing and implementing 
a mini-course on the California correctional system for teach- 
er use in the public school curriculum. 

. Investigate the development of several public service an- 
nouncements on corrections for use on radio and television, 
and in newspapers and magazines. 

. Explore the prospect of incorporating a public education 
component for all community-based correctional programs, 
to assist with community relations. 


What indicators will be used to assess changes in the public image of 
corrections? 


So far, we have identified six areas in which indicators will be devel- 
oped. 


A. Legislative indicators 


(1) Legislation endorsed by CPPCA is supported and passed. 
(2) Legislators voluntarily seek advice from CPPCA. 
(3) Bargaining power in the legislature is increased. 


B. Media indicators 


(1) Increased media coverage of corrections and related topics. 
(2) More favorable treatment of corrections in the media. 
(3) Media representatives voluntarily seek information from CPPCA. 


. Membership indicators 


(1) Increased CPPCA membership. 

(2) Increased proportion of judges, attorneys, law enforcement per- 
sonnel and others, who are not employees in corrections. 

(3) Increased proportion of correctional institutional staff. 


. Community involvement indicators 


(1) Number of CPPCA sponsored speakers, at schools, organizations, 
etc. 


Number of volunteers referred. 
Number of auxiliary organizations in which there is CPPCA par- 
ticipation. 


Number of contacts by community groups for help in projects or 
workshops. 
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E. Other criminal justice agency indicators 


(1) Positive feedback, written or verbal, from other agencies. 
(2) Improved working relationships with other agencies. 
(3) Cooperation by other agencies on specific projects. 


F. Correctional agency indicators 


(1) More professionalization of the profession. 

(2) Increased areas of responsibility and decision making for correc- 
tional personnel. 

(3) Improved morale of correctional personnel. 

(4) Fewer correctional personnel criticizing their own, or their 
agency’s, effectiveness. 


Conclusion 


The current public image of corrections seems to be more “neutral” 
than “negative,” therefore probably not quite as bad as is generally be- 
lieved. However, corrections continues to have a low profile and is not, 
comparatively, considered to be doing as effective a job as the other 
components of the criminal justice system. 


The media’s influence on the current public image is difficult to deter- 
mine exactly. The media’s most important functions may be to reinforce 
pre-existing attitudes and to provide input when other sources of informa- 
tion are lacking. 

Possibly of more importance in the formation of corrections’ public 
image are personal comments from others. Of particular influence in this 
respect, apparently, are the comments made by persons who (1) know 
someone who has been incarcerated, and (2) have an acquaintance with 
someone working in the field of corrections—especially parole. 


It is believed that the public can be subdivided into various groups and 
categories, which will likely provide some assistance in impacting them. 
The more specifically these target populations can be defined, the better 
opportunity there is to develop specific educational and informational 
objectives that may be effective. 

Developing credibility for corrections and breaking down the tradi- 
tional obstacles to communications within the correctional establishment 
are among the most important long-range goals of this committee. Espe- 
cially important, also, is the goal of helping the public develop more 
realistic expectations of corrections. 

Numerous recommendations, designed towards meeting the above 
mentioned objectives, are presently being considered and coordinated 
into a comprehensive “Master Plan.” The CPPCA Executive Board has 


indicated its approval of this endeavor and has pledged support towards 
its realization. 


The next major step in this process will be the presentation of the 
previously referred to workshop, “The Public Image of Corrections,” at 
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the CPPCA’s annual training conference. At that time, not only will infor- 
mation be disseminated on the current public image of corrections, an 
attempt will be made to identify interested parties who might be willing 
to cooperate in the implementation of the “Master Plan.” 

Prior to that conference, or even afterwards, persons interested in mak- 
ing a contribution of their time, specialized skills or other resources, are 
invited to contact any member of this committee. 
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FIGHTING DELINQUENCY WITH 
PEOPLE 


By JUDITH A. EMBREE 


Ms. Embree is administrator of the Citizen’s Initiative Project, based 
in Sacramento and Alameda Counties. 


In this time of pervasive fear among people in the community about 
the damages of crime and delinquency, it is the people themselves 
who are rising in increasing numbers to work with young offenders. 
And frequently, such involvement has been extremely beneficial, not 
only for the offenders but for the helping volunteers as well. 


I’m feeling a bit like a weary traveler who set out on a fun holiday jaunt 
that turned into a contest of skill and endurance. The destination has 
remained constant, the route, however, has led me through a crazy maze 
of my own feelings, actions and reactions. What I wanted to do was to 
inform and entertain you with selected vignettes illustrating how effective 
the volunteer/parolee match has been as staged by the cast of characters 
in the Citizen’s Initiative Parole Re-Entry Project. 

What I’m about to do is give you a backstage glimpse of both the philoso- 
phy and practice I see as a script, not just for those involved in CIP but 
for others in the community and the department. 

Today is Jan. 31, 1978, and there have been 17 murders in Sacramento 
County this month. The East Area rapist claimed his 29th and 30th victims 
Saturday night and the Youth Authority has had two ward deaths in a 
month. The ever present web of violence which surrounds our lives seems 
to be closing in more and more rapidly like the innocent dolphin caught 
in the tuna fisherman’s net. My life and that of my family and friends will 
no longer be the same. I have checked the locked windows and doors so 
many times I'll wear the locks out; there is no such thing as a casual late 
evening stroll in the moonlight, or sleeping with windows wide open for 
the fresh, cold winter air. 

I feel exactly like the character in the movie “Network” who told his TV 
viewing audience to stand up, go to the window and shout “I’m mad as 
hell and I’m not putting up with it any more.” Only what is “it’’? Violence? 
Loss of social controls? De-humanization? “Doing our own thing?” The 
problem is I don’t know what the problems is! 

Yet we all can see the results; elderly people who are virtual prisoners 
in their own homes. Parents and children who are totally out of synchroni- 
zation with themselves and each other; formerly trusting people who now 


spend considerable time and energy trying to keep safe from God knows 
what senseless attack. 
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Our homes and communities are no longer the open, friendly places 
they once were. The “I don’t want to get involved” attitude that was 
initially attributed to New York City is happening here in California with 
such a force that it’s becoming . . .““and what’s more I don’t care, let them 
destroy themselves’. At least that was when the death and violence was 
among the poor, and the “druggers” and in the ghetto and barrio. But 
now ...it’s here, with us, in the heartland of California. Certainly not all 
of the atrocities are the handiwork of Youth Authority parolees, but the 
records show us that many are. 

Doom and Gloom, sounds like the headlines of a reactionary newspaper, 
that is not my intent but oddly enough the closer “it” comes to ME the 
closer to “law ’n order” I sound. So much for my reactions. From what I 
hear and the questions staff are being asked at recruitment talks and 
college class presentations, others, young and old alike, are asking them- 
selves the same questions. Then they want some answers from us, from the 
experts, from corrections, from the Youth Authority. Answers we don’t 
have. But some involvement? We can offer. It is the process of: 


1. Restating the problem: 


Communities are unsafe; people are afraid of crime and crimi- 
nals; parolees both receive and react to that fear, which often 
results in their failing on parole. 


2. Finding alternative solutions: 


Educate and involve the community in the correctional process 
to include: prevention of crime, and support of the ex-offender 
to the degree that “the social bonds between youth convention- 
al society are strengthened through experiencing acceptable, 
responsible and gratifying roles and relationships.” ' 


3. Developing resources: 


People are the one resource we can consistently depend upon; 
there is an unending supply, they come in every life style, size 
and age, they have the greatest resilience, and they are priceless. 
(We couldn’t afford to pay for their true value.) 


Step right up and I'll show you what I mean. “David” is a Youth Author- 
ity “graduate,” he is 20 and had managed to pick up a few college credits 
while in the institution, upon parole he and a most unlikely volunteer 
were matched. “Richard” is a straight, insurance type from Montgomery 
Street in San Francisco. The two of them were concentrating on getting 
David enrolled in Junior College and back into the world of school. David 
mentioned he had written a story he was especially pleased with, Richard 
read it and invited him to join a group in San Francisco for lunch. The 
upshot? David is now a published author, his story printed in a science 
fiction magazine. The unique ingredient was influence. David obviously 
has the talent but Youth Authority parolees don’t frequent the social 


' Knight, Doug, “Preventing Crime and Delinquency”; January 1975, California Youth Authority 
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circles in which influence of that nature is found. He could have spent 
months and years developing what Richard provided on a moments no- 
tice. 


A Complicated Philosophy 


A nice story, but too superficial. The philosophy behind involving com- 
munity people, ordinary folks, as volunteers with our wards and parolees 
is far more complicated than it appears. On the surface we are just bring- 
ing extra people into contact with our young men and women in an effort 
to “normalize” the institutional experience and to enrich existing pro- 
grams and services. That is true, valuable and justifiable; but the other 
aspects, some of which are intangible but many of which are measurable, 
are the things I’m most concerned with now. These are, in fact, causing 
me some of the discomfort I feel. 

There is another David, one who was “matched” with a female college 
student volunteer. Their main objective was to get David a driver’s li- 
cense, he refused help with job-hunting but some day wanted to go on to 
college. He had a history going back nine years. Smoking dope and drink- 
ing “made me lazy,” he said; so motivation was a problem as well as a 
distrust of adults and authority figures. Within a week of release and 
during the following two months, David allegedly assaulted and raped 
four females. The “match” didn’t work out, David avoided his original 
commitment to get to DMV for the driver’s test and their contact was by 
phone only. 

That is nota nice story. It frightened and shocked me. How fine the line 
is we daily tread. When my imagination gets fired up I envision myself as 
Lady Justice with the scales in my two hands, one marked “GOOD EF- 
FECTS” and the other marked “RISK.” 

In years past, when the ward population of the Youth Authority was 
younger, less violent and the emphasis of corrections was more treatment- 
oriented, having volunteers enter the institutions posed few questions or 
special problems—at least to most. After all there weren’t too many of 
“them,” they could be sight-supervised fairly easily and it was pretty good 
PR with the community. Parole poses an entirely new set of questions and 
problems, all enhanced by the “new” ward profile. The RISK is so great, 
but the need is greater still. What happens if we avoid the leadership role? 
Though my logic may escape you, as it has others, there seem to be few 
options. 

All youths committed to the Youth Authority are released, a simple fact, 
yet the public still hasn’t gotten the message. These young people are our 
responsibility; they belong in our community and they will return. You 
will wait in line next to them at the supermarket, sit next to them at the 
movies, pump gas with them at the gas station, and they will be dating our 
sons and daughters. The choice seems to be between being a part of the 
problem or becoming a part of the solution, from victim to activist. 

We know that changes in behavior and attitude can occur if the motiva- 
tion to change is present. For many parolees that motivation is missing. 
What’s in it for them? 

As Doug Knight says, they need to have “a stake in a particular kind of 
life, a vested interest in a life framework that binds the individual more 
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or less to ‘legitimate’ behavior”. Where does the payoff come from? How 
do we show acceptance of these young people? 

Fortunately “Chris” hasn’t learned that some people cannot be motivat- 
ed to change. While Jimmy was still in the institution she visited and they 
discussed his desire to graduate from high school. She was full of ideas and 
enthusiasm, after 20 years as a “drop out” she had recently gotten her 
GED and was presently attending junior college. Jimmy’s chances of suc- 
cess were slim, for in the last two times on parole he was back on violations 
within three months. He appeared “institutionalized” at 17, the parole 
agent agreed that at least working with a volunteer wouldn’t hurt Jimmy, 
he had offered him numerous options in the past and at this point had 
alienated the agent and everyone else in the office. To the amazement of 
all Jimmy is now a graduate, working, and has been on the street seven 
months. His reaction? 

“T’ve done things I never did before and wouldn’t have done if it hadn’t 
been for the extra push she gave me. I talked a lot about school but the 
hassle of enrollment and records was just too much.” 


Matching Parolee and Volunteer 


The “match” between parolee and volunteer is the delight and despair 
of coordinators. It’s like the nursery rhyme of the little girl with the curl 
right in the middle of her forehead. When they are good they are very, 
very good and when they are bad they are horrid. Its all part of the RISK 


vs. GOOD EFFECT balancing out. 

Ingrid is typical of many. 

The confusion on her face was obvious. She had come into our office as 
a referral, looking for the Youth Authority. But surely this was a mistake, 
for everyone was standing around, cake and coffee in hand, laughing and 
singing our off-key rendition of ‘Happy Birthday’. No one seemed in 
charge, yet immediately two or three people offered cake, a chair, and a 
hearty “Hi, what can we do for you?” 

Hesitatingly she choose her words, “Yah, Ay vish to be volunteer”. Her 
English was limited, her youth almost painfully fresh. We assured her she 
had come to the right place and that we were celebrating the birthday of 
one of the office volunteers. Soon the party roar died down as volunteers, 
staff and a couple of parolees drifted off to different offices, returning to 
work on the business of the day. Ingrid and I began talking. 

She had a unique twist to a fairly familiar story. An instructor at Sacra- 
mento City College had mentioned the need for people to work with 
Youth Authority parolees, assisting them in their initial steps back into the 
community—looking for employment, enrolling in school, developing 
new and hopefully positive social contacts and other similarly mundane 
but vital activities. 

Having just moved to Sacramento and the U.S. only six weeks before, 
she felt a bit lost but was eager to learn about the city and its habits. CIP 
sounded like a program where she could learn and be of help at the same 
time. 

Ingrid was open to the challenge. She didn’t know the city but felt that 
was incidental. She had time available to share with someone else and 
youthful offenders interested her. The problems of delinquency in her 
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country were not so severe but were increasing and she would like to learn 
what she could to take home with her. 

After a very straightforward conversation, our joint opinion was that it 
would suit her interests and needs better for her to consider the volunteer 
programs at the County Probation Department and Children’s Protective 
Services. She wasn’t old enough, street-wise enough, tough enough, 
not ...something, enough, or perhaps too much. There was a trusting 
eagerness that made her appear so vulnerable. None of these by them- 
selves are necessarily valid reasons to turn down a volunteer. How DO we 
decide who is suitable to work with Youth Authority wards? Every volun- 
teer coordinator in our Department has had to develop his or her own list 
of necessary and desirable characteristics as well as those that are univer- 
sally used. In spite of the rational appearing approach that a listing of 
qualities signifies, I know that for me selection is often reduced to intui- 
tion. It’s a feeling that emerges from the tone of voice, a choice of words, 
an apparent degree of flexibility, an awareness of and willingness to dis- 
cuss their own needs and expectations in becoming a volunteer. I strongly 
resist the idea that a certain personality “type” makes a good volunteer 
as opposed to any other types. The same holds for age, sex, social back- 
ground, education, race, martial status, you name the category. 

When interviewing a volunteer I always look for that special quirk that 
interests them in corrections. Frequently the standard response to “why 
do you want to volunteer HERE?” is, “I like (get along with, understand) 
kids”. That kind of a vague response is far from enough, it might in fact, 
be a reason to refer them elsewhere. Depending upon the interviewee’s 
age it could be a person who doesn’t get along with adult peers because 
he cannot control them; or understands “kids” because he or she is one 
and knows “how the system is out to screw over us.” Could be system 
is—but as a part of that system our intent in involving volunteers is to 
improve its capabilities—not play destructive games. 

In 1973, Dr. Ivan Scheier of the National Information Center on Volun- 
teerism directed an LEAA grant to test some theories using a variety of 
attitude, personality and temperament measuring testing tools relative to 
the volunteer/client match. After extensive work they found little to sup- 
port a dependence on tests such as FIRO B, ACTIVITY/INTEREST IN- 
VENTORY, 16-PF and a COLOR TEST, as a determiner of compatibility 
of the volunteer/client match. In fact .. .“‘these (tests) are intended as a 
supplement to your personal judgment and intuition; in no sense are they 
to be construed as a replacement”? 

There is an historical debate that continues concerning matching volun- 
teers, the lines are drawn and redrawn with every new variable added. 
There aren’t two camps, there are dozens. Should males be matched with 
females? Dr. Scheier’s study indicated that the compatibility of the match 
was enhanced if volunteers and clients were of the same sex, but it didn‘t 
mention outcome. Handicapped volunteers also were noted, along with all 
minority volunteers, as being significant to moderately strong on the scale 
of compatibility, more so than Anglos, regardless of race of the client. 
What I liked best of all in the study was a ringer that the staff threw in 
when Dr. Scheier was out of town. They worked with a consultant from 


2 Scheier, Dr. Ivan, Matching Volunteers to Clients, National Information Center on Volunteerism; 1973, Boulder, Colorado. 
Pg. 43 
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the Colorado Astrological Association who compiled data on the birthdays 
of 75 pairs of client / volunteer combinations. The result was that one of the 
three “strongest discriminators” for predicting client/ volunteer compati- 
bility was by astrological sun signs.* 

Regardless of the means by which two people are matched, the relation- 
ship is supposed to accomplish specific objectives. In the Citizen’s Initia- 
tive Project volunteers and wards work together during the first three 
months of parole. With the assistance of the project staff or another volun- 
teer they develop a contract that covers the activities they will be involved 
in to deal with the wards’ initial re-entry needs. 

Take the case of Charles, who started visiting Steven shortly before he 
was to be paroled. Steven’s mother was ill and hospitalized, coincidentally, 
where Charles works. The young man was worried about his mother and 
so asked Charles to see her and tell her he was to be released soon. When 
Charles visited the mother she was greatly relieved to hear about Steven, 
and asked Charles to visit her second son, who also was incarcerated in 
Stockton. All three family members were out of contact with each other, 
worried, and somehow not able to work out a means of communication. 
Charles served as the link visiting each in turn and offering reassurances 
to all. Who needs that kind of soap opera hassle? 

Obviously lots of people! There are more than 5,000 volunteers involved 
with Youth Authority wards yearly. For most this is not a one-sided ‘I-give- 
and-you-take’ relationship but more of an exchange, an equal partnership 
where both can learn and grow. 

“What this recognizes is that the lines between ‘helper’ and ‘helpee’ are 
almost non-existent, for we now recognize the volunteer and client do 
indeed help each other, but in different ways” .* The relationship is synerg- 
istic, where the total effect is greater than the sum of their individual 
effects. And there is no accounting for why. 

So here we are, the end of a journey, with no sure fire resolutions to 
crime or fear, but a reaffirmation for me that it takes people to make 
change occur and the more we have involved the sooner it can happen. 


3 IBID; p. 27, in the Appendix. 


* Wilson, Marlene. The Effective Management of Volunteer Programs, 1976. Volunteer Management Association, Boulder, 
Colorado 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF WORKERS’ 
COMPENSATION 


By ADRIENNE T. SHAW 


Ms. Shaw is the California Youth Authority’s Return-To-Work 
Coordinator 


A complexity of laws now provide for staff people who become ill 
or injured on the job. Administration of these laws to provide fair 
treatment for the employees and equitable results from the stand- 


point of the Department has resulted in establishment of a formal 
return-to-work program. 


Around the turn of the century, employers and their insurance compa- 
nies were not providing a means of support, medical treatment or other 
financial protection for their employees who were injured on the job. In 
fact, may employers were not insured for industrial accidents. This forced 
injured workers to bring suit in civil court in order to recover their losses. 
When recovery occurred, it was often substantial; but the employee, by 
the time of recovery, could have spent years in court proceedings. Fur- 
ther, if the employee was in any way responsible for the accident, he 
would probably be barred from recovery. Thus, beginning in 1911 and 
continuing until the Workers’ Compensation Insurance and Safety Act of 
1917, legislation was enacted to ensure that an employee who had an 
industrial injury and those who depend on that employee would have a 
means of support while the employee was unable to work. The new system 
also provided for the prompt delivery of medical treatment to relieve the 
effects of the injury and a system was designed to make it possible to 
decide disputed cases as quickly as possible. Most important was the elimi- 
nation of the need for an employee to prove he was in no way responsible 
for the accident, making workers’ compensation the only true no fault 
system in the United States. 


Insurance Fund 

In 1914, the State Compensation Insurance Fund (SCIF) was estab- 
lished to ensure that all employers could get insurance since the new laws 
made it mandatory for employers to have workers’ compensation cover- 
age. The Department of Youth Authority, in most cases, is legally unin- 
sured and State Compensation Insurance Fund is the adjusting agent for 
the Department. 

What does this mean to Youth Authority employees? It means any injury 
or disease which is the result of the work or the working conditions entitles 
the employee to workers’ compensation benefits. These benefits include 
medical treatments, temporary disability, permanent disability if applica- 
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ble, and in some cases rehabilitation. Medical treatment includes all care 
reasonably required to cure, or relieve, the effects of an industrial injury. 
For the first 30 days following the date an injury is reported, the Depart- 
ment may designate the doctors who treat an injured worker. Employees 
who are still receiving treatment beyond the initial 30 days may choose 
another doctor. Effective Jan. 1, 1978, employees who have notified their 
departments in writing prior to an injury that they have a personal physi- 
cian, shall have the right to be treated by that physician from the date of 
injury. 

Temporary disability is that money provided if an illness or injury causes 
the loss of more than three days of work. The three-day waiting period is 
paid if the employee is hospitalized or if the inability to work continues 
beyond 21 calendar days. Temporary disability is roughly two-thirds of the 
employee’s salary up to a maximum of $154 per week. An injured em- 
ployee is eligible for temporary disability for 240 weeks, or five years from 
the date of injury, whichever comes first. The law allows state employees 
to supplement their TD payments with sick leave or vacation credits to 
the amount of their normal salary. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1975, state employees who are members of the Public 
Employees’ Retirement System or State Teachers’ Retirement System 
may elect to receive industrial disability leave (IDL) in lieu of temporary 
disability. This benefit is equivalent to the employee’s normal net pay for 
the first 22 working days and two-thirds of the gross pay for up to an 
additional 11 months. 

If IDL is elected, the three-day waiting period is paid if disability ex- 
tends beyond 14 calendar days or the employee is hospitalized. Under 
IDL, the employee agrees to cooperate in any appropriate and reasonable 
vocational rehabilitation plan offered by the employer. 

Employees who have lasting effects from an industrial injury are enti- 
tled to permanent disability (PD). This benefit is set by law on a sliding 
scale from 1 to 100 percent. The percentage of disability determines the 
number of weeks of payment. The number of weeks per percent of disabil- 
ity increases based on the seriousness of the handicap. (ex. 9% = 27 wks., 
20% = 70.5 wks.) 

The amount of the weekly PD payments is based on an employee’s gross 
pre-injury income, with $105 per week or more yielding the maximum 
weekly PD rate of $70 (ex. 9% = 27 wks. x $70 = $1,890). Injuries which 
leave a disability of 70 percent or greater entitle the employee to a life 
pension. If the disability is 100 percent the life pension is calculated the 
same as temporary disability, with a maximum of $154 a week. 

The state may provide a vocational rehabilitation plan to any employee 
who becomes disabled and needs a permanent work change. If a plan is 
provided, the employee may draw TD or IDL payments (whichever is 
applicable) for the duration of the plan. 

The final benefit of the workers’ compensation system is paid to surviv- 
ing dependents if any industrial injury leads to death. A totally dependent 
spouse with no children receives $50,000 and if there are one or more 
dependent minor children, the amount is raised to $55,000. A $1,000 burial 
allowance is also provided. 

The Department of Youth Authority has established disability coordina- 
tors in each institution and parole region to assist employees who are 
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injured on the job. These positions were established based on the need for 
an industrial disability/return-to-work program identified in March of 
1976. The need was primarily based on the escalating costs in the area of 
workers’ compensation; but also recognized that a more efficient system 
for delivery of benefits was necessary. Thus, a program was to set up 
policies and procedures for administering workers’ compensation bene- 
fits. It was to include training of management and employees, in the 
purpose of and the benefits provided by the Workers’ Compensation 
System. 

Administratively, the program was to establish a departmental return- 
to-work coordinator and a local return-to-work coordinator in each institu- 
tion and parole region. The departmental return-to-work coordinator’s 
duties were to include responsibility for ensuring that each injured em- 
ployee is notified of the benefits available and providing overall direction 
and coordination of the program. The actual employee notification was 
delegated to the personnel office. The local return-to-work coordinators 
were to maintain contact with the injured employee; maintain liaison with 
State Compensation Insurance Fund, the department’s workers’ compen- 
sation carrier; and keep management and the departmental coordinator 
aware of significant developments. Both local and departmental coordina- 
tors were to participate in Return-to-Work Councils, another aspect of the 
program. 

The Return-to-Work Council was designed to meet with the employee 
and other appropriate personnel to share available information on the 
employee’s medical status, employment status, and other related informa- 
tion in an attempt to resolve the disability status of cases through the 
exchange of information relative to the disabled employee’s condition and 
interests, his ability to return to a duty status, projection of the extent of 
future disability, the possible need for a change in occupation, the possible 
need for vocational rehabilitation, and SCIF adjustment plans. These 
meetings were also to provide an opportunity to gain an understanding of 
the various systems involved and how the Department of Youth Authority 
can better impact those systems to the benefit of all concerned. 


Disability Coordinator 

The program offically began when I was appointed departmental coor- 
dinator, in March of 1977. Early in looking at the existing systems, it was 
decided the program left too many voids in related areas such as non- 
industrial disability, retirement counseling, the employee assistance pro- 
gram, and the alcoholism program. Thus, these were combined and the 
return-to-work coordinator became the disability coordinator. The local 


disability coordinators were selected and training was provided in June 
and July. They include: 


Bill Zannella of Ben Lomond Camp; Glenn Avery of DeWitt Nelson 
Training Center; Dana Bonner of Karl Holton School; Madelyn Nagazyna 
of Mt. Bullion Camp; Neil Valkenburg of Nelles School; Joyce DeVore of 
Northern Reception Center-Clinic; Eldon Hite of Oak Glen Camp; Bud 
Baber of O. H. Close School; Ted Tillmanns of Parole Region I; John Riggs 
of Parole Region II; Henry Corrales of Parole Region III; Lewis Brusca of 
Parole Region IV; Roy Ottoson of El] Paso de Robles School; Melvin Geb- 
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hardt of Pine Grove Camp; Alan Lawson of Preston School; Robert Davis 
of Southern Reception Center-Clinic; Russ Johnsen of Ventura School; 


Robert Butterfield of Washington Ridge; Don Reetz of Youth Training 
School. 


In October, a task force was started to take a comprehensive look at the 
Safety and Workers’ Compensation programs. Preliminary recommenda- 
tions from the task force are expected by mid-February with the final 
report due in May. It’s been almost one year since the program and many 
of the “bugs” are yet to be eliminated. Hopefully, the program will 
become a viable information giving/sharing system that will enable em- 
ployees to make intelligent decisions about their employment options and 
managment to deal with the administrative issues which arise when an 
employee is injured. 
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TAEKWON-DO, REDUCING 
DELINQUENCY THROUGH 
A MARTIAL ART 


By LEE GONSALVES! 


Mr. Gonsalves is supervisor of the Jefferson Community Parole 
Center in Los Angeles. 


The Youth Authority has operated a martial arts program since 1972, 
first at the Watts Community Parole Center and now at the Jefferson 
Center. Elements of the program have turned out to be an effective 
way to lead its participants away from delinquency. 


The public conception of the marital arts has been moulded by the 


advent of the Bruce Lee and bloody Kung-Fu exploitation films. This 
unfortunate depiction has tended to submerge the moral and philosoph- 
ical bases which guide the practitioners of these arts. 

Legend has it that martial arts derived from Buddhist monks who 
brought their knowledge of unarmed combat while spreading religion 
across the traditional cultures of Asia. These monks imbued the martial 
arts with their strong moral and philosophical tenets. Foremost among 
those practiced today are Kung-Fu (Chinese), Karate and Judo (both 
Japanese), and Taekwon-Do (Korean). 

Taekwon-Do is presently the fastest growing martial art in the world 
and is the style practiced in the Jefferson Community Parole Center 
(CPC) program. This Korean art is noted for its spectacular kicking tech- 
niques. Literally translated, Taekwon-Do means “‘foot-fist way.” Its disci- 
pline, techniques, and mental training seek to develop a strong sense of 
justice, fortitude, humility and resolve in its students. It stresses the prac- 
tice of Forms or “hyungs.” These are complicated, ritualized series of 
movements performed during regular practice and in competition. The 
emphasis on the development of mind as well as body is a founding pre- 
cept in Taekwon-Do. A practitioner is never to use his knowledge in 
belligerency but is to strive for perfection of moral behavior. 


Rationale For The Martial Arts As A Treatment Tool 
In 1972, Walter Wright, then supervisor of the Watts Parole Center, 
noted the growing interest in the martial arts among local youth in the 


' The author wishes to recognize the contributions of Brian Sun, Taekwon-Do instructor, and Stu Yeomans, Group Supervi- 
sor, to this article 
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area. In the films and television programs of the time heroes often prac- 
ticed martial arts and were portrayed as invincible. Such images appeal 
to all young people but coupled with the participatory bent for sports in 
the black community Mr. Wright felt that a martial arts program would 
be particularly suitable. 


A number of predisposing conditions among young people are common- 
ly held to be related to involvement in delinquency. Lack of a positive 
father figure, poor self-esteem, low ego strengths and an inability to delay 
gratification are often cited. Environmental conditions such as ghetto 
residence in poverty areas where there are large numbers of youth al- 
ready involved in delinquency increase the likelihood that delinquent 
behavior will occur. 


Taekwon-Do was chosen as a prevention-treatment modality because it 
deals directly with these pre-conditions to delinquency. 


The key to all that follows is the instructor. This person is strong and of 
the greatest moral character, yet is humble. He is at all times master of 
the dojo (martial arts school). This person becomes a model for the youth 
to identify with. The relationship between teacher and student is one of 
authority, respect and friendship. Thus the role of the instructor can be 
compared to that of a good father figure. 


The beginnings of improvement in self-esteem and ego strengths occur 
as the student positively identifies with the teacher. Rigorous physical 
conditioning adds to the student’s self-regard. As the young practitioner 
advances through the ranks or belts (in our program; white, yellow, blue, 
green, red and black) he gains in technical ability to properly execute 
movements and “hyungs.” This gives him increasing control over his mind 
and body which results in increased self-esteem and confidence. 


As physical prowess increases and the student identifies more closely 
with the teacher, the class, and his art the tendency to resort to weaponry 
or gang membership ir. order to feel secure is diminished. If the program 
is properly taught in this setting, the instructor will develop the martial 
arts class into a major recreational group which is then a viable alternative 
to street activities. For instance, at CPC-Jefferson, under the instruction 
of Brian Sun, a second degree black belt, the class meets for 2% hours three 
nights per week. Other activities like picnics, dinners, and ball games are 
utilized to further increase group cohesiveness. 

Parental involvement is required. The instructor checks on home and 
school behavior during parent conferences. He demands passing grades in 
school and courteous behavior at home and in the classroom. All of the 
Taekwon-Do students know from the outset that anyone who fails to meet 
these standards will be dropped from the program. Amazingly, the great 
majority of students meet the requirements because the desire to belong 
is so strong. 

Learning to control one’s responses and practicing for many hours in 
order to earn the next rank teaches the student the rewards of hard work 
and delayed gratification. As the student advances through the belts he 
gains increased status and respect in the class. This is further facilitated by 
the instructor who gives students increased reponsibility as they progress. 
The highest belts present are allowed to take roll, conduct exercises, dem- 
onstrate techniques, and help train lower ranks. 
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COORDINATION—Class engages in hyung or form—a lengthy series of movements to develop balance 
and coordination. CPC-Jefferson Group Supervisor Stu Yeomans is at right. 


MEDITATION—Students contemplate “Tenets of Taekwon-Do"—courtesy, integrity, perseverance, self- 
control and indomitable spirit. 
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SPARRING—A portion of the class practices one-step sparring—sharpening reflexes by executing a 
pre-arranged response to a known attack. 


REFEREE—Instructor Brian Sun referees free sparring—a carefully controlled use of techniques with 
minimal contact—in preparation for tournament competition. 
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Results and Conclusions 


In the 5% years during which Taekwon-Do has been taught in the Youth 
Authority, Watts and Jefferson Parole Centers, 365 young people have 
been enrolled. 

Approximately 225 students have been “regulars,” attending for several 
months or more. Many advanced belts have been earned. A substantial 
number of students continue to pursue higher rank within the program 
at the present time. Old students frequently return and maintain contact 
with the class and particularly the instructor. 

One regular student is known to have been arrested during involve- 
ment in the program. The charges were later dropped in court. No school 
dropouts have occurred among active participants and surprisingly the 
instructor has only once found it necessary to permanently exclude a 
youngster from the class. 

The Taekwon-Do program requires a great expenditure of physical 
energy which leaves the participant tired but relaxed after practice. A lot 
of time is constructively occupied. It also affords delinquency-prone young 
people with an alternative peer group where recognition and camarade- 
rie can be gained in a socially acceptable manner. These factors combine 
to provide youth with a program which is a realistic alternative to delin- 
quent involvement. 

Low cost is a final positive benefit of the program. It is far less expensive 
to have a youngster involved in a martial arts prevention program than 
to have him involved in the justice system. The cost is under $2 per student 
for a 24-hour session. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE MATHEMATI- 
CIANS OF KARL HOLTON 


By FRED LEON JACKSON Jr. 


Mr. Jackson is a Youth Authority ward assigned to the Karl Holton 
School’s Carson Hall 


Karl Holton School wards received a variety of Christmas messages 
at the end of 1977, one of which was this unusually well-put offering 
from one of their fellows. 


Is there a need for professional domino players? From observing the 
many young men who fill up Karl Holton’s dayroom table areas, one would 
think so. But this question is asked out of concern. 

With so many young men now entering the C.Y.A. and with the games 
of chess and dominoes being the predominant pastimes in most correc- 
tional institutions, I wonder of what benefit will it be for its participants. 


Both games are founded around mathematics, but the game of do- 
minoes, in particular, is centered around math. There are some players of 
this game who cannot read or write, yet they can “read” the board and 
know what the other players hold in their hands. 

The fact that these young men have given their minds over to the game 
for extended periods of time has given them a strong foundation of basic 
mathematical skill. Needless to say, everything we use in our everyday 
lives is tied in some way to mathematics. There is virtually nothing we 
could name that doesn’t encompass the use of mathematics. 

The great building complexes and supersonic aircraft would never leave 
the ground were it not for mathematics. The food prepared each day by 
food service is based heavily upon the use of math. But is there a need for 
professional domino players? 

Correctional institutions, like Karl Holton, of all places, stands out as a 
place where time is of the essence. In fact, the number one topic of 
conversation of most young men walking this yard is how much time they 
must do before being released. 

Karl Holton is also a place where there is a constant danger of falling 
into complacency: dominoes, chess, card games, gambling on sports, and 
other things. And then there is the weight pile: putting muscles on the 
arms, expanding the chest, and again, letting the mind stagnate. 

Do you really believe that you can support a family or yourself for that 
matter, by slamming dominoes? Yes, we all get three meals a day, and 
some eat all during the evening and night hours. We are issued changes 
of clothing three times per week, in some cases, and if you like the faded 
blue State clothes, you don’t need to worry about having your friend or 
relatives buy you the “street jeans.” 
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We all get showers, those who take them on a regular basis, we all have 
a place to sleep. There is no rent to worry about each month, no utilities, 
and if we need to place a phone call, we simply reverse the charges. We 
become, over a period of time, “Welfare Recipients.” And this is where 
the greatest danger lies. 

When we are released, the stark reality of the real world hits us like a 
delayed action time bomb. Unless you have some place to stay, there is 
rent to pay, there are utilities to pay, there are clothes to buy, there is food 
to buy, there are transportation fees to get you from place to place. You 
need money, you need a job, you need a skill. 

Many of us spend all of our time living the past. Some try to emulate 
the lives of Hollywood celebrities. But don’t you understand that Superfly 
was only a character, and if you go out in the world and try to pimp sisters 
of certain men, you may end up like Freddie and that’s dead! 

Have you checked the newspaper want ads lately? I have yet to see one 
calling for a domino player, or even a chess player. The world only pro- 
duces so many Bobby Fishers at a time. 

Think about it, the world we left was highly technical when we were 
out there. The progress it has made during the time we’ve been here has 
not diminished, it has increased. Where do you fit in? 

It took mathematics to send man in space and because you have a Y.A. 
number, it doesn’t prevent you from contributing to the progress of the 
world. There have been many men who have left prisons or similar institu- 
tions around the world and throughout history only to become great men 
of science literature, the philosophies and other fields too numerous to 
mention. 

The odds against ex-offenders in the job market are staggering. We must 
be skilled, highly skilled. Sure, many of the programs offered here leave 
a lot to be desired, but it’s a lot better than leaving here with nothing. 

The world that television shows us is mostly false and it does not deal 
with the everyday human problems we will encounter. Every story does 
not end with all the characters, or a certain number of them, living happily 
ever after. The rat race is still out there. Have you noticed the number of 
young men venturing to C.Y.A. after a short stay in the real world? I know, 
I’m one of them! 

The Homeboys must lead their own lives and you must lead yours. But, 
again, there are some who want to make these type places their homes 
away from home. 

Oh yes, there will always be room at this inn for you. You can walk this 
yard and watch the paint fade away, only to be repainted again. 

You can talk of the many hogs, women, dope and money you used to 
have, but in the final analysis, time will wear you down. 

You will watch your homeboys come and go, you may get a date for 
parole or two, but until you realize that it is your life you must live and 
that the world is not all sport and play, you will remain just a number in 
the welfare world of institution life. 

Dominoes, chess and other games we all participate in are good pas- 
times, but they shouldn’t occupy all of our free time. If you care anything 


about yourself, you should regiment this time to make it work for you, 
don’t let the time do you. 
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Don’t allow yourself to fall victim to this environment, educate yourself. 
Illuminate your mind with knowledge and watch the walls of Karl Holton 


crumble around you. 


With Love and Rage, 


Fred Leon Jackson, Jr. 
Carson Hall 


VUARATHON RECORD BREAKER—The Northern Reception Center Clinic's Wintu lodge school was 
a busy place on Dec. 17 when Angel Bustamonte, a 19-year-old ward, spent almost 12 hours in a marathon 
effort to break the world sit-up record. The effort was capped with success, Bustamonte finally calling it 
a day when he reached the 26,000 mark, almost 1,000 greater than the old record. Here, a fellow ward 


adjusts a portable TV for Bustamonte to watch as he goes up and down while volunteers keep track of 
his total 
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EDUCATION IN THE YOUTH 
AUTHORITY 


Through the years educational methods in the schools have often 
shifted according to the latest trend in society. In the ’60s, for exam- 
ple, radical educators developed “free schools” which reflected the 
unrest of that period. They were created as places where children 
could grow unencumbered by adult influences. The “free school” 
movement has now given way to the “back to basics” of the ’70s, 
which perhaps reflects the conservatism of this period. 

Along with the “back to basics” movement, there is still another 
called the “alternative” movement in some of the schools. According 
to educator Allen Glatthorn of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
alternative movement is usually the best school for the disruptive 
student. “In a time of violence and vandalism in the schools, such 
options are clearly needed,” he said. 

Jay Holmes’s article, “Preparation for Life” is actually a description 
of an alternative method of teaching in the Youth Authority, but one 
that is highly structured because it takes into account the individual’s 
need to develop autonomy and independence. Though Holmes talks 
about open education, it is not to be confused with the open and free 
education of the 60s. 

However, the need individual students have to develop autonomy 
and independence can often be hampered by the pre,udicial atti- 
tudes that exist within a classroom. JoAnn Mahan’s and Amarjit Bal’s 
article ““The Measurement of Inter-Ethnic/Intergroup Perceptions 
of Youth Authority Students” addresses itself to the problem of pride 


and prejudice as it exists among some elements of the population in 
the Youth Authority. 


Fred Torrisi 
Education Editor 
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EDUCATION NEWS BRIEFS 


EDUCATION STUDY UNDERWAY 


An intensive study is under way throughout Youth Authority institutions 
and camps to find alternative ways of organizing the delivery of educa- 
tional services, according to Trumbull Kelly, administrator of education 
services. 

Kelly also noted that the Education Services unit is now working with 
the State Department of Education and the State Legislature to seek 
additional funds for the Youth Authority. “We’re not receiving these 
funds,” he said, “but we hope to implement and expand our current 
programs through this legislation.” 

The expansion of programs would occur in the areas of remedial, voca- 
tional, and bilingual education as well as driver’s education, migrant edu- 
cation, and education for the handicapped. 


VOCATIONAL FUNDS ALLOCATED 


Under the Vocational Education Act of 1976, funds totaling $245,023 
have been recently allocated to the Youth Authority that will substantially 
improve the employment prospects of wards, according to Don Detling, 
education administrator. 

“The funds have been made on a continuing basis,” Detling said, ““and 
they will provide for a comprehensive and in-depth vocational needs 


assessment and evaluation of existing vocational courses.” 

The study will determine how relevant the courses are to current trade 
practices, the present and projected job market, and needs of employers. 
The information gained from the study will be used to improve existing 
vocation classes and to innovate new programs, he said. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE SETS GOALS 


A newly formed library committee at Karl Holton School set goals re- 
cently to coordinate all facets of the school program, according to the 
School’s Librarian Dan Clark. 

Clark said that the library should be the core of any education program 
to serve all components. 

Defining the library’s function as a service center to facilitate all educa- 
tional activities within the institution, the committee developed five key 
goals for Karl Holton School: 


e To aggressively manage the law library collection to maximize legal 
services to wards, 
To facilitate recreational use of the library as an adjunct to education- 
al development. 
To provide support to the high school program. 
To provide services to the community college program 
To provide effective service in audio-visual materials and equipment 
to teachers. 


Sets of behaviorial objectives accompanying the goals make it possible 
to measure and evaluate the progress made, Clark noted. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM OUTSIDE 
THE CYA 


MAJOR PROBLEMS CONFRONTING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Discipline continues to top the list of major problems facing the nation’s 
public schools, according to the ninth annual Gallup education poll. 


The percentage who cite discipline as a major problem (26 percent) is 
the highest found during the eight of the last nine surveys of parents 
questioned. 


Below is the survey’s list of sop problems parents believe plague the 
public schools: 


1. Lack of discipline 
2. Integration/segregation/ busing 
3. Lack of proper financial support 
. Difficulty in getting “good” teachers 
5. Poor curriculum 
). Use of drugs 
. Parents’ lack of interest 
. Size of school/class 
9. Teachers’ lack of interest 


10. Mismanagement of funds/ programs 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING CONCERNS SCHOOL BOARDS MOST 


Collective bargaining is the most common concern of the nation’s school 
boards and school administrators, according to the report of a survey taken 
at the National School Boards Association’s 1976 convention. 


The report, Collective Bargaining—Practices and Attitudes of School 
Management, attributes the concern to the time that negotiation requires 
and to three possible results: 


e Management may be overpowered 

e Settlements may require an increase in local taxes 

e A larger share of school funds will be diverted from services for stu- 
dents to teacher salaries and benefits. 
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Respondents from districts that do not bargain were more negative than 
those from districts that do. 


PEER GROUPS INFLUENCE DELINQUENCY 


Peer-group pressure is the single most important factor in juvenile de- 
linquent behavior, concludes a six-year study by the Illinois Department 
of Mental Health. 

Survey team members say that most of the supposed influences—sex, 
race, social class, broken home, inner-city residence—have relatively little 
influence and that the family is most influential in controlling only less 
serious acts like truancy, incorrigibility, and running away. The team 
interviewed some 3,000 teenagers and nearly 2,000 of their parents. 


TEENAGERS HAVE NEW STANDARDS FOR CAREER CHOICE 


Job security and congenial colleagues are still qualities many teenagers 
want in their future occupations. So says the Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion on the basis of interviews of nationwide probability samples in 1973 
and 1977. Making money and the opportunity to travel are now rated as 
equally important, however. 

Teenagers are now less interested than before in benefits and being in 
a growing field as well as in making a contribution to society, opportunity 
for further education, or opportunity for advancement. 


STUDENTS’ DRUG USE PATTERNS ARE SHIFTING 


High school seniors used LSD, amphetamines, barbiturates, and alcohol 
at about the same rates in 1976 as in 1975 but smoked marijuana more, 
according to a national survey done for the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse. Nearly 8 percent of the seniors surveyed said they had used mari- 
juana at least 20 times in the last month; 6 percent had used alcohol that 
often. 

Completion of a 10-year series of student surveys in San Mateo County, 
California, revealed that in 1970 girls’ rates of tobacco use began to exceed 
those of boys and continued to climb into the ‘70s while the boys’ rates 
declined. However, the survey said that the 1977 figures for girls show that 
their rates of tobacco use may have reached a plateau. 
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PREPARATION FOR LIFE 


By JAY HOLMES 
Mr. Holmes is a teacher at Karl Holton School 


Oh wise King Martinez, 

We beg to report that 125 people died and 
10 people immigrated 

135 people now live in your kingdom 


You harvested 800 bushels at 3 bushels per acre 
Rats ate 350 Bushels, you have 700 bushels in the storehouse. 


Since more people died than you have in your Kingdom, 
the people have revolted and run you out of the country. 


Another Kingdom bites the dust, and another student learns the some- 
times cruel lessons of planning ahead. Why was the student trying to run 
a Kingdom? Because he wanted to be King, why else? 


This simulation game represents a part of a developing program that is 
trying to tap student-centered motivation in order to teach math. The 
theories and techniques that this approach is based on are collectively 
known as “open education.” 


Basically, open education tries to use and develop the students’ autono- 
my, independence and responsibility in setting and reaching curricular 
goals. Students are taught to practice making decisions, setting goals, mak- 
ing plans and engaging in self-evaluation. The teacher presents an inter- 
esting array of learning experiences from which the student chooses his 
options. Then the student goes to work with guidance from the teacher. 


The traditional open education classroom appears to be unorganized 
and undisciplined chaos. While some of the early experiments lacked 
structure (Summerhill is an example which educators have found difficult 
to replicate), most open education teachers maintain a strong covert 
structure (and sometimes calculated non-control). 


To attempt to claim that the traditional open education classroom is the 
only viable alternative for Youth Authority classrooms would leave the 
claimant open for an invitation to the insane asylum. However, the con- 
cept of open education has some interesting implications worth exploring. 


To be on top of the class a teacher must have a good idea not only of 
each student’s individual academic progress, but also of that student’s 
emotional/moral progress. And the teacher must have the tools to deal 
with each student as an individual in both these areas. 
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The teacher observes the student’s locus of control (internal-external) 
and academic interests, then arranges the academic environment and 
works with the student to promote both cognitive and social /moral learn- 
ing. 

The tools the teacher might use run the gamut of educational theories, 
from reality therapy to behavior modification, from contracting to laissez 
faire. 

The teacher will often have a series of checklists that are actually con- 
tinuums in different areas, including basic skills, content areas, and social / 
moral behaviors. These checklists are used in counseling with the student 
on what is expected. Then the student is given as much responsibility as 
possible to set goals and plan learning tasks according to the expectancies. 

The principles of open education hold some facets that might prove 
valuable to consider in modifying classroom learning experiences for in- 
dividuals or groups who could benefit. These facets include 1) flexibility 
in content and time, 2) intrinsic motivation, 3) process individualization. 

Flexibility is gained because each student’s program is different from 
other students, and is also alterable at any given second. For example, a 
student who is pursuing an interest in the civil war is doing a written 
report as part of his learning experience. If he finds a particular battle or 
person interesting he might want to share this with a history group, make 
a bulletin board, or even create a simulation game of the battle. The 
options depend on the student’s needs and expectancies, and can be nego- 
tiated, or renegotiated depending on the topography of the individual at 
the moment. Another example would involve a student working in a 
group project and having difficulty working with the group. The learning 
expectancies could be altered on the spot to include (or be inclusive of) 
a social/moral behavior. 

Research has tended to prove that the more a student is able to partici- 
pate in the educational process, the happier and better motivated that 
student is. Open education maximizes the opportunities for each student 
to take part in setting goals and planning (both short and long range) to 
meet the goals. It may even include the exploration of expectancies, 
however the most important aspect is the student’s involvement. 


Sometimes U.S. History can be a very difficult subject to teach. But if 
the students are given an array of interestingly presented topics and 
processes to choose from, the teacher may have to attend to fewer motiva- 
tional tricks and concentrate more energy on being a “resource person” 
to interested researchers. 


When teachers are able to set process goals for each individual student, 
they are maximizing the learning to that student. Traditional boundaries 
of learning fade: history becomes composition; arts and crafts becomes 
personal and social adjustment; and so on. 


So where do all of these freewheeling educational ideas fit into our 
low-internal control, unmotivated juvenile delinquent’s education? One 
significant outcome of moral development research has been the relation- 
ship of the opportunity to make decisions in a positive milieu and the 
development of moral thinking. We will have to give our students the 
chance to make morally correct decisions in as free an environment as 
possible in order to recreate their natural environment. 
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Part of life is setting realistic goals and making realistic plans for reach- 
ing these goals. Too often the social/moral needs of students are treated 
as stepbrothers to other aspects of education. As a result, the educational 
process becomes bogged down in content. 

Rarely is the great reservoir of intrinsic student motivation tapped, and 
never is the educational process individualized enough. 

Concepts of open education may find application in any classroom, and 
in any teacher’s style. Some creative and/or energetic teachers may recog- 
nize aspects of open education in their own styles even though never 
formally introduced to it. It is not necessary to individualize totally an 
entire classroom to use some of the ideas, or to change some of the empha- 
sis in current processes. 

We must never forget that education is not merely preparation for life; 
it can be made into life with all its excitements, disappointments and 
lessons. 
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MEASUREMENT OF INTER-ETHNIC IN- 
TERGROUP PERCEPTIONS OF YOUTH 
AUTHORITY STUDENTS 


By JOANN MAHAN, PHD, AND AMARJIT BAL, PHD 


Dr. Mahan is compensatory education evaluation supervisor for the 
Youth Authority. Dr. Bal is a research analyst for the Department's 
education services unit. 


Attitudes, as we all know, are difficult to change, especially in the rela- 
tively short time that Youth Authority students are involved in the educa- 
tional program. Attitude change is, nevertheless, the goal of the 
multicultural education component of the Title I, Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act (ESEA). The State Department of Education re- 
gards this component as a way to help students understand and appreciate 
differing cultural and ethnic styles and to assist them in developing ma- 
ture views about their own ethnic groups. This multicultural education 
component is an important challenge to the ESEA teaching staff. The 
ethnic makeup of Youth Authority is such that inter-ethnic relationships— 
both positive and negative—are inevitable. It is essential that the experi- 
ences the wards have while incarcerated be of a positive educational 
nature and do not add to prejudices they already have. Through individual 
and group instructional processes, students are taught about basic human 
needs, varying value systems and differing ethnic and cultural contribu- 
tions in order to bring about improved feelings about themselves and 
others. 


The measurement of the inter-ethnic perceptions of the students is also 
a challenge to the ESEA evaluation staff. In order to assist staff to focus 
on the needs of students by providing input for curriculum development 
and staff training, some assessment of the range of attitudes held by the 
project participants is necessary. For several years we have been making 
efforts to develop instruments which will provide this kind of a needs 
assessment and will enable us to evaluate the impact of teaching learning 
activities in this area. 


An instrument called the Semantic Differential, which allows a person 
to indicate the direction and intensity of feeling about any concept on a 
seven-point scale (in this case, various ethnic groups) was administered to 
a sample of ESEA participants in every institution in 1975. The students 
reported fairly positive attitudes toward their own ethnic group and fairly 
negative attitudes toward others. Further analysis of the data demonstrat- 
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ed that although the Semantic Differential technique was globally helpful 
in identifying attitudes, the instrument did not provide sufficient data for 
determining specific student needs nor for assessing the effect of program. 
We needed a tool which would allow students to rate cultural ideas stated 
in a concrete manner. Consequently, the Multi-Ethnic Awareness Ques- 
tionnaire was developed using specific, concrete concepts with which 
students are familiar. The student is asked to judge whether whites, blacks, 
chicanos, and women make good neighbors, good teachers, good mayors 
and governors, are good to do business with, etc. The instrument is a 
modified version of the Semantic Differential technique allowing students 


to indicate the direction and intensity of their feeling on a five-point scale: 
All, Most, Some, Few, None. 


The Multi-Ethnic Awareness Questionnaire has been used as a needs 
assessment tool in all but one of the Title I, ESEA programs. In addition, 
O. H. Close, Ventura and E] Paso de Robles Schools provided sufficient 
matched pre and post data during 1976-77 to show that the instrument has 
potential as an evaluation instrument. The data shows evidence of im- 


proved attitudes among those students who participated in the multicul- 
tural education classes. 


Through scoring and interpretation of the data acquired from the above 
mentioned schools, three ethnocentrism ! or multi-ethnic/intergroup ma- 
turity levels were designated: 


Level I—denotes highly prejudiced persons 
Level II—denotes somewhat prejudiced persons 
Level I1I—denotes relatively unprejudiced persons 


Attitudes toward one’s own ethnic group have been designated as a meas- 
ure of Ethnic Pride, with three levels or groups: 


Level I—Overly negative 
Level II—“Balanced” 
Level I1]—Overly positive 


A summary of the data describing “before” and “after” instruction test- 


ing results on the Multi-Ethnic Awareness Questionnaire is given in Fig- 
ures | and 2. 


' Indicates feelings of superiority about one’s own ethnicity, with varying degrees of negativism regarding other ethnic 
groups 
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Figure 1 


CHANGES IN ETHNIC PRIDE GROUPING 
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Figure 2 


CHANGES IN ETHNOCENTRISM LEVELS 
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As illustrated in Figure 1A, half of the students possess what we have 
defined as overly positive or overly negative perceptions of their own 
ethnicity. Figure 2A shows that roughly three of every four students view 
other ethnic groups with prejudicial feeling. These findings denote a defi- 
nite need for staff intervention to assist students in overcoming their 
distorted feelings about their own ethnicity and their prejudice toward 
other ethnic groups. The students who responded to the Multi-Ethnic 
Awareness Questionnaire with what we have identified as “balanced” 
ethnic pride and negligibly ethnocentric views can serve as a motivator 
for more positive responses on the part of the more prejudiced students. 
There is evidence of improvement in student attitudes through the efforts 
of classroom instruction and student interaction in the multicultural area, 
as illustrated in Figures 1B and 2B. The data is preliminary in nature, 
suggesting only the needs of students and the impact of multicultural 
education. The larger body of data expected in the present program year 
will assist in the verification of these findings as well as provide a basis for 
more accurate evaluation of the distribution of prejudice toward women. 
Present data indicates that approximately eight out of ten youth respond- 
ed with relatively positive attitudes toward women. 


The evaluation staff of Title I, ESEA emphasize that evaluation is an 
important aspect of the educational process, having implications for edu- 
cational administrators in program planning and as a feedback system to 
classroom personnel. As educational evaluators, we are also attempting to 
be more specific in meeting the needs of teachers and students. 


By making it possible to identify the Ethnocentrism and Ethnic Pride 
Levels of students in the classroom, for example, the teaching staff can 
make more immediate, ongoing use of the Multi-Ethnic Awareness Ques- 
tionnaire. Several uses come to mind: 


. Individual student diagnosis 

. Curriculum development and lesson sequencing for students 
with differing instructional needs 

. Interim evaluation of student progress, both individual and 
group 

. Assistance in classroom management through identification 
of potential interaction problem 

. Positive reinforcement for students and teachers by demon- 
strating positive change after instruction 


We feel that the additional use of evaluation instruments as diagnostic 
as well as program assessment tools will reduce the sometimes threatening 
or “mysterious” character of program evaluation. The acceptance of the 
necessary evaluation process (to paraphrase Kurt Lewin, “There should 
be no social experimentation without evaluation, and no evaluation with- 
out redesign”) depends upon the value this process has to the “client” —in 


this case the program managers and the instructional staff in the class- 
room. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Single copies of items listed without a price may be obtained from the 
issuing agency. Priced items may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Pay- 
ment and item number must accompany all orders. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Administration of Public Laws 81-874 & 81-815 343 pp. $4.75. OE 77-07300, S/N 017-080-01755-5. Explains the administra- 
tion of these two public laws under Title I, including a detailed statement on receipts and disbursements for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976 

Complying with Title IX; Implementing Institutional Self-evaluation 141 pp. $2.10. HE 19.102:T53/4, S/N 017-080-01672-9. 
Assists colleges and universities and local education agencies in conducting an effective self-evaluation to ensure compliance 
with requirements of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 

Dealing in Futures: Career Education Materials for Students, Parents, and Educators 15 pp. $1.00. OE 77-01602, S/N 
017-080-01721-1. Bibliography lists career-education materials available to educators based on recent acquisitions by OE’s 
Educational Materials Review Center 

Exploring Manufacturing Occupations: Student's Manual 104 pp. $1.75. HE 19.108: Oc 1/2/student, S/N 017-080-01657-5. 
Contains a list of manufacturing industries, with information on each industry's working conditions, future projections, and 
inventories of products and typical jobs. Has a companion Instructor's Guide (158 pp. $2.30. HE 19.108: Oc 1/2/instructor) 
for general background on the structure and history of manufacturing and descriptions of several hypothetical paradigms. 

Identifving Discrimination: A Review of Federal Antidiscrimination laws and Selected Case Examples 16 pp. $0.45. HE 
19.102: D 63, S/ N 017-080-0167 1-1. Summarizes federal laws prohibiting discrimination in educational institutions, with brief 
descriptions of pertinent cases 


Right to Read 53 pp. $1.25. HE 19.102: R 22/2, S/N 017-080-01665-6. Discusses highlights of an assessment of basic reading 
performances of 17-year-old students done in 1974 and 1975 
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